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Bullitt  Reservati 
These  Walls  Can 


KENDALL'S  CORNER 


More  Than 
Meets  the  Eye 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  celebrated  the  opening 
of  the  Bullitt  Reservation  with  our  friends, 
volunteers,  neighbors,  and  partners  in  the 
Ashfield  area.  On  a  glorious  fall  afternoon,  we 
gathered  to  celebrate  a  place  whose  rich  history 
is  rivaled  only  by  its  promising  future  -  and  to 
thank  the  people  whose  years  of  thoughtful 
planning  and  creative  visualization  had 
brought  us  together  that  day. 

There,  many  of  our  ideals  are  already  in  action: 
from  the  beautiful  new  trails  that  are  now  open 
to  all;  to  the  renovated  "green"  farmhouse  that 
will  model  how  we  can  all  live  and  work  more 
sustainably;  to  our  new  partners,  the  Hilltown 
Land  Trust,  for  whom  the  reservation  will  serve 
as  a  base  for  their  critical  work  protecting  open 
space  in  these  rural  communities. 

It  was  a  truly  inspiring  celebration,  as  I 
realized  how  the  every  day  -  a  place  that  had 


long  ago  become  part  of  the  local  scenery  - 
could  become  extraordinary,  a  dynamic 
community  resource  with  the  enormous 
potential  to  bring  together  friends  new  and 
old  in  a  common  cause. 

We're  counting  on  that  same  potential 
in  Leominster  and  Fitchburg,  where  we  are 
working  side  by  side  with  local  residents  to 
create  a  vision  for  our  newly  expanded  Doyle 
Community  Park.  This  stretch  of  land  sat 
quietly  on  the  borders  of  these  Twin  Cities 
for  years.  Now,  with  our  neighbors  and  partners 
as  our  guides,  we  are  seeing  this  landscape  in 
a  whole  new  way,  learning  together  what  this 
special  place  can  mean  to  the  neighborhood 
and  these  cities. 

But  it's  not  just  places  that  take  on  a  deeper 
meaning  when  looked  at  through  a  new  lens. 
At  the  Archives  and  Research  Center  (ARC) 
in  Sharon,  our  growing  collection  of  ordinary 
objects  from  the  past  is  offering  sometimes 
surprising  clues  into  the  way  people  lived  then 
-  and  providing  insight  into  the  things  we 
cherish  today. 

Just  one  of  those  cherished  objects  is  Charles 
Eliot's  scrapbook,  which  documents  his  work 
in  nurturing  the  fledging  "Trustees  of  Public 
Reservations"  nearly  120  years  ago.  Carefully 
turning  the  scrapbook  pages,  I  was  humbled  by 
the  legacy  that  we  have  inherited,  and  honored 
to  be  carrying  it  on  today,  with  all  of  you  by 
our  side.  It's  your  passion,  generosity,  and 
commitment  that  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
transform  places  like  the  Bullitt  Reservation, 
Doyle  Community  Park,  and  the  ARC  from 
the  every  day  into  the  extraordinary. 


Andy  Kendall 

PRESIDENT 
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s  of  Reservations  gift  membership  is  perfect  for  friends,  family,  and  colleagues 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  RESERVATIONS 

We  are  more  than  100.000  people  like  you 
from  every  comer  of  Massachusetts.  We  love 
the  outdoors.  We  love  the  distinctive  charms 
of  New  England.  And  we  believe  in  celebrating 
and  protecting  them  -  for  ourselves,  for  our 
children,  and  for  generations  to  come.  With 
more  than  1 00  special  places  across  the 
state,  we  invite  you  to  find  your  place. 
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Interior  of  the  Great  House  at  Castle  Hill 
on  the  Crane  Estate,  Ipswich 
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These  Walls  Can  Talk 

With  a  rich  history  as  the  town  poor  farm  and  then  a 
summer  playground  for  a  U.S.  ambassador,  the  Bullitt 
Reservation  has  a  new,  LEED-certified  lease  on  life. 
Jane  Roy  Brown  explains. 


/    PEOPLE  AND  PLACE 

A  Vision  Shared 

Dog  park?  Playground?  Community  garden?  Leominster's 
Doyle  Community  Park  could  be  home  to  that  and  more, 
as  The  Trustees  and  the  community  work  together  to 
determine  its  future. 
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SEEING  DEEPLY 

The  Meaning  of  Heirloom 

From  literature  to  linens,  the  Archives  and  Research 
Center's  growing  collection  offers  a  glimpse  of  what 
mattered  most  to  Massachusetts  families,  weaving  the 
fabric  of  a  state  -  and  a  nation  -  from  past  to  present. 
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FIELD  NOTES 

Winter  Rules 

If  you're  tempted  to  hunker  down  with  a  book  when 
things  get  frigid,  check  out  these  easy  tips  to  find  out 
how  (and  where)  to  get  outside  and  make  the  most  of 
the  season. 


14  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 
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ON  THE  COVER:  Bullitt  Reservation,  Ashfield 

©  JONATHAN  BELLER 


H  i  story  (R(  Future 

MEET  AT  THE 

Bullitt  Reservation 

By  Jane  Roy  Brown 


CORN  COBS  USED 
FOR  INSULATION. 
Initials  scratched 
into  stairs.  Old 
coins  squirreled 
beneath  floor- 
boards. Even  a  letter  from  a  boy  to  his 
grandfather  describing  the  1966  World 
Series.  These  are  a  few  of  the  relics 
discovered  during  the  renovation  of 
the  1840s  Cape-style  farmhouse  on  The 
Trustees'  Bullitt  Reservation  in  Ashfield, 
which  opened  to  the  public  in  October. 

"It's  been  fun  to  see  the  history  of  the 
building  as  we've  peeled  away  the  layers," 
says  Mary  Quigley.  This  fall,  the  owner  of 
Quigley  Builders  and  her  crew  were  in  the 
final  phase  of  a  "deep  energy  retrofit"  of 
the  historic  farmhouse,  a  comprehensive 
renovation  that  will  substantially  improve 
the  building's  comfort,  durability,  and 
air  quality. 


The  remodel  is  just  one  of  the  initiatives 
underway  at  this  rolling  landscape  of 
forests,  meadows,  and  streams,  which 
diverse  occupants  have  called  home  over 
the  past  century  and  a  half  -  from  those 
who  lived  here  in  the  1800s,  when  it  was 
the  town  poor  farm,  to  U.S.  Ambassador 
William  C.  Bullitt,  Jr.,  who  summered  in 
a  mansion  on  the  property  in  the  first 
half  of  the  20th  century. 

It  was  Bullitt's  daughter,  Anne,  who 
later  sought  to  conserve  the  land  she  had 
so  enjoyed  as  a  child.  Norman  Walker 
of  Ashfield,  a  Trustees  volunteer  and 
Anne's  childhood  friend,  helped  guide 
her  to  The  Trustees  as  the  best  caretakers 
for  the  property.  After  Anne's  death,  in 
2007,  the  main  house  and  103  acres  of 
the  estate  were  sold  to  a  private  buyer, 
who  placed  the  land  under  a  conservation 
restriction  held  by  The  Trustees.  The 
remaining  262-acre  section  of  the 


estate,  which  straddles  Ashfield  and 
Conway  to  the  south,  now  forms  the 
Bullitt  Reservation. 

GOOD  AS  GOLD 

The  reservation  represents  a  mix  of  old 
and  new,  and  nowhere  is  that  more  evident 
than  in  the  soon-to-be  state-of-the-art 
"green"  farmhouse.  The  improvements 
there  should  provide  a  reduction  in  energy 
use  of  50  percent  or  more,  as  compared 
to  a  new  structure  built  to  code.  To  make 
room  for  the  beefed-up  insulation  this 
requires  -  "superinsulation"  is  loosely 
defined  as  insulating  with  the  intention 
to  heat  with  intrinsic  sources,  such  as 
body  heat  -  the  builders  stripped  the 
timber-frame  house  down  to  its  skeleton. 

While  it  might  have  been  easier  and 
less  expensive  to  outfit  a  brand-new 
building  with  energy-saving  measures 


REUSE  &  RECYCLE 

The  Bullitt  Reservation  demonstrates  the  ultimate  practice  in  sustainability:  reusing  the 
land  and  building  of  this  former  town  poor  farm  (and  later  summer  estate).  During 
construction;  the  building  was  stripped  to  the  framework  and  rebuilt  from  the  ground 
up.  Nearly  90  percent  of  the  materials  from  the  farmhouse  were  reused  or  recycled. 


L  to  R:  Visitors  explore  the  "green" 
farmhouse.  Anne  Bullitt,  c.  I960. 
Farmhouse  c.  1906.  William  C.  Bullitt 
and  his  wife  Louise  Bryant,  with  their 
baby  daughter,  Anne.  Norman  Walker. 


than  to  rebuild  an  older  structure,  "this 
is  a  chance  to  show  people  how  energy 
savings  can  be  achieved  at  a  residential 
scale,  and  to  demonstrate  how  the  reuse 
and  recycling  of  existing  materials  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  sustainable  process," 
Quigley  explains.  "Plus,  the  appearance 
of  the  building  still  fits  the  historical 
character  of  this  place." 

"The  Trustees  believe  that  the 
greenest  building  is  the  one  that  already 
exists,"  says  Jim  Younger,  The  Trustees' 
Director  of  Structural  Resources.  This  is 
the  third  green  building  project  Younger 
has  shepherded  -  the  Doyle  Center  in 
Leominster  opened  in  2004  and  the 
renovated  Old  House  at  Appleton  Farms 
in  Ipswich  will  open  as  the  Center  for 
Agriculture  and  the  Environment  in 
early  spring.  "As  part  of  our  efforts 
to  reduce  our  organizational  carbon 
footprint,  we  have  committed  to  ensuring 


that  every  renovation  or  construction 
project  is  green  and  sustainable.  We're 
excited  to  share  what  we  learn  through 
those  projects  with  the  public,  so  that 
they  can  understand  the  real-life  solutions 
they  can  implement  to  make  their  own 
homes  more  sustainable." 

From  the  superinsulated  concrete 
basement  floor  to  the  cement  plank  siding 
to  the  reflective  metal  roof,  painted  a 
light  shade  so  as  not  to  collect  excessive 
heat,  the  building  will  be  a  model  of 
efficiency,  and  will  meet  the  guidelines 
for  LEED  Gold  certification  from  the  U.S. 
Green  Building  Council.  (The  Leadership 
in  Energy  and  Environmental  Design,  or 
LEED,  program  verifies  that  a  building 
incorporates  measures  that  achieve 
certain  levels  of  energy  savings,  water 
efficiency,  emissions  reductions,  indoor 
environmental  quality,  and  stewardship 
of  resources  and  sensitivity  to  their 


impacts.  The  Doyle  Center  is  gold-certified 
and  the  Center  for  Agriculture  and  the 
Environment  is  also  on  the  way  to  gold 
certification.) 

The  heating  system  may  draw  the 
most  curiosity:  the  building  uses  a  new, 
more  efficient  model  of  air-source  heat 
pump,  a  technology  much  like  air 
conditioning.  Instead  of  burning  fuel 
to  generate  heat,  a  heat  pump  simply 
moves  warmed  air  around.  In  optimal 
conditions,  an  air-source  heat  pump  can 
deliver  up  to  three  times  more  heat  energy 
than  the  electrical  energy  it  consumes. 
"The  house  has  no  furnace  -  no  propane, 
no  oil,"  Quigley  says.  "Inside  this  air-tight 
shell,  you  can  set  the  thermostat  at  68 
degrees,  leave  for  the  night,  and  it  will  be 
exactly  the  same  the  next  morning,  with 
little  or  no  heat  being  added  to  the  system." 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  Quigley 
will  have  recycled  or  reused  every  stick 


COVER  STORY 


l  to  r:  Hikers  explore  the  reservation's  new  Pebble  Trail.  Children  learn  how  apples 
are  turned  into  delicious  cider.  ©  norm  egcert 


of  material  removed  from  the  old  farm- 
house -  the  kitchen  counters  and  desks, 
for  example,  are  made  from  reused  boards. 
Quigley  will  also  have  disposed  of  some 
not-so-pleasant  surprises  discovered 
along  the  way.  "We  found  several  cases 
of  insecticide  in  the  basement,"  she  says. 
"It  turned  out  to  be  DDT.  Boy,  did  I 
have  a  hard  time  getting  even  the  toxic 
waste-disposal  site  to  take  that  off  my 
hands."  She  laughs,  then  shrugs  at 
the  vagaries  of  history.  "Well,  at  least 
whoever  bought  that  stuff  originally 
didn't  end  up  using  it." 

A  HUB  FOR  THE 
HIGHLANDS 

The  retrofitted  farmhouse  will  serve  as  an 
education,  meeting,  and  demonstration 
center,  with  the  building  and  surrounding 
land  delivering  the  primary  lessons. 


"Sharing  and  interpreting  the  energy 
conservation  features  for  homeowners 
will  be  a  large  part  of  what  we  do  here," 
says  Wendy  Sweetser,  director  of 
The  Trustees'  Highland  Communities 
Initiative  (HCI),  which  promotes  preser- 
vation in  rural  western  Massachusetts. 
The  new  center  will  provide  office  space 
for  HCI  and  for  the  local  Hilltown  Land 
Trust,  which  recently  entered  into  a 
long-term  partnership  with  The  Trustees. 

Sweetser  says  she  is  excited  about  the 
many  possibilities  the  property  holds. 
In  addition  to  showcasing  innovative 
techniques  for  small-scale  food  produc- 
tion, such  as  permaculture  (perennial 
agriculture),  she  says,  "We'll  be'  using 
the  land  and  one  of  the  barns  behind 
the  house  for  more  hands-on  programs. 
This  will  be  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
ideas  that  we've  been  discussing  with 
local  landowners  for  years,  from 


controlling  invasive  species  to  managing 
land  to  capture  and  store  carbon  from  the 
atmosphere." 

Sweetser  adds  that  traditional  pursuits 
such  as  hiking,  skiing,  walking,  and  bird 
watching  have  not  been  forgotten:  "The 
Bullitt  Reservation  connects  with  several 
other  conservation  lands  in  the  area,  which 
have  the  potential  for  a  connected  network 
of  trails  reaching  to  The  Trustees'  Chapel 
Brook  and  Bear  Swamp  reservations  in 
Ashfield  and  the  DAR  State  Forest  in 
Goshen.  We  are  working  with  local  trail 
groups  in  four  towns  to  make  that  vision 
a  reality." 

Visitors  to  the  Bullitt  Reservation  can 
also  learn  more  about  poor  farms  -  places 
where  towns  housed  and  cared  for  the 
poor  in  their  community,  and  where  the 
farm  residents  grew  and  raised  some  of 
their  own  produce,  grain,  and  livestock. 
It's  a  concept  that,  strange  as  it  may 
sound,  is  not  that  different  from  some 
current  ideas  taking  hold,  which  focus 
on  building  community  resources  and 
connecting  neighbors  in  a  common  cause 
-  in  this  case  to  sustain  the  transition  to 
a  post-oil  economy.  "We  will  explore  ways 
to  live  and  work  that  have  less  impact 
on  the  land,  ideas  such  as  creating  a 
community  root  cellar,  wood  pile,  or 
vegetable  garden,"  Sweetser  says.  "We 
want  this  place  to  be  a  local,  community- 
wide  resource." 

After  all,  a  property  fit  for  paupers  and 
ambassadors  should  aim  for  nothing  less. 

Jane  Roy  Brown  is  a  writer  and  Trustees 
member  based  in  western  Massachusetts. 
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IT  SITS  A  STONE'S  THROW  FROM  BUSY  ROUTE  2,  AND  JUST  A  FEW 
MILES  FROM  DOWNTOWN  LEOMINSTER  AND  FITCHBURG.  BUT 
Doyle  Community  Park  might  as  well  be  a  world  away  Its  170 
bucolic  acres,  dotted  with  meadows,  woods,  and  wetlands,  offer 
a  peaceful  retreat  from  the  hectic  pace  of  daily  life.  And,  if  things 
go  according  to  plan,  many  more  people  will  soon  be  enjoying 
all  that  it  has  to  offer. 

The  entire  property 
was  once  the  home 
of  Louise  Doyle, 
daughter  of  local 
plastics  entrepreneur 
and  municipal  leader 
Bernard  Doyle,  who 
passed  on  a  strong 
sense  of  civic  duty  to 
his  daughter.  Louise 
Doyle  donated  the 
land  and  buildings 
that  would  come  to 
make  up  Doyle  Community  Park  to  The  Trustees  over  several  years. 
Her  generosity  made  possible  the  creation  of  the  green,  LEED- 
certified  Doyle  Center  in  2004;  upon  her  passing  in  2007,  she  left 
the  remaining  120  acres  to  the  organization,  along  with  several 
structures  including  the  house  she  had  called  home  for  95  years. 

Her  simple  challenge  to  "do  something  important"  with  her 
gifts  has  helped  inspire  a  collaborative  process  in  which  The 
Trustees  are  partnering  with  local  leaders,  cultural  groups,  and 
residents  to  plan  the  future  of  Doyle  Center  &  Community  Park, 
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"We  want  to  brin; 
more  people  to 
the  land,  and  brin^ 
the  land  to  more 
le." 


LEIGH  RAE,  DIRECTOR,  DOYLE  CENTER 
&  COMMUNITY  PARK 
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as  it  is  now  known.  "Her  gift  has  allowed  us  to  reach  out  to  the 
community  in  a  different  way,"  says  Wesley  Ward,  Vice  President 
for  Land  and  Community  Conservation.  "We've  always  been  a 
good  neighbor  in  the  communities  where  we  work,  but  now  we're 
thinking  harder,  especially  in  Leominster  and  other  urban  areas, 
about  how  we  can  be  more  active  partners  in  contributing  to  the 
overall  health  and  well  being  of  communities." 

Ward  and  a  slew  of  other  staff  members  and  volunteers  have 
spent  the  last  two  years  holding  listening  sessions;  posting  flyers 
in  grocery  stores,  libraries,  and  laundromats;  conducting 
surveys;  and  reaching 

.we're  thinking 


harder  about  how 
we  can  be  more 
active  partners 
in  contributing  to 
the  overall  health 
and  well  being  of 
communities." 


'ARD,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR 

D  COMMUNITY  CONSERVATION 
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out  to  local  groups 
-  all  in  an  effort  to 
gather  as  much 
input  as  possible  on 
how  the  park  can 
best  serve  the  two 
communities, 
and  their  80,000 
residents.  He 
estimates  that  a 
thousand  people 
have  been  involved 
so  far  in  envisioning 
the  future  of  this 
property,  which 
was  for  so  long  a 
prominent  local 
landmark  shrouded 

in  mystery,  as  Louise  Doyle  rigorously  guarded  her  privacy. 

The  results  of  the  process  have  been  surprising.  "At  first,  people's 
requests  were  modest,"  says  Andrea  Freeman,  who  directs  The 
Trustees'  Putnam  Conservation  Institute  at  the  Doyle  Center  and 
serves  on  the  park's  steering  committee.  "They  just  wanted  to  be 
able  to  explore  the  landscape  and  walk  on  the  trails." 

But  as  the  brainstorming  began,  bolder,  more  innovate  ideas 
surfaced:  Community  gardens.  Playgrounds.  A  dog  park.  After- 
school  programs.  Even  a  green  burial  ground  (without  the  usual 
grave  markers).  A  shared,  community-driven  vision  is  emerging 
of  a  place  where  people  can  experience  nature,  learn  to  live  more 
healthfully,  and  get  a  glimpse  of  the  region's  rich  cultural  heritage. 


photos,  top:  Louise  Doyle's  Colonial-Revival-styie  house 
is  one  of  the  new  additions  to  this  expanded  park. 

bottom:  Neighbors  and  partners  have  provided  creative 
ideas  for  making  the  park  a  true  community  resource. 

opposite  page:  With  trails  through  woodlands  and 
meadows,  Doyle  Community  Park  offers  visitors  of  all 
ages  a  peaceful  retreat  from  the  hectic  pace  of  daily  life. 
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As  the  planning  continues,  Migdalia  Velez,  a  neighbor  and 
community  activist  who  has  lived  in  Leominster  with  her  family 
for  more  than  20  years,  says  people  are  increasingly  eager  to  get 
involved.  "The  community  has  started  to  understand  that  the 
intentions  of  The  Trustees  are  good,"  she  says.  "What's  so  special 
about  this  place  is  its  accessibility  to  the  community.  When  you 
own  a  space,  you  feel  proud  of  it,  and  you  take  care  of  it." 

Velez,  a  mental-health  advocate  by  trade,  occasionally  brings 
small  groups  to  the  property  for  meditation  and  to  connect  with 
nature.  Drawing  on  her  own  experience  growing  up  in  New  York 
City  with  severely  limited  access  to  green  space,  she  says  she  is  "very 
excited  about  what  can  happen"  when  more  people  discover  the  park 

That  should  happen  in  a  big  way  next  spring,  when  the  park 
officially  opens  to  the  public,  with  additional  signage,  trails,  and 
parking.  (At  the  current  time,  visitors  are  welcome,  but  signage  is 
limited  and  the  trail  network  is  incomplete.)  Renovations  to  the 
main  house  -  a  three-story,  wood-frame,  Colonial-Revival-style 
structure  overlooking  a  manicured  lawn  that  melts  into  open 
meadows  and  forest  -  should  make  it  available  for  family  and 
community  events  by  the  following  spring.  The  Trustees  have 
hired  a  park  director,  Leigh  Rae,  who  has  experience  with  urban 
conservation  projects  in  New  Jersey;  she  will  work  with  the 


uumi  * 


steering  committee,  neighbors,  and  the  community  to  implement  the  community's 
vision.  "The  park  will  grow  organically,  and  we'll  work  together  to  figure  out  how  to 
make  the  property  of  the  most  value  to  the  community,"  she  says. 

Ward  points  out  that  Doyle  Center  &  Community  Park  represents  just  one  part 
of  The  Trustees'  growing  presence  in  the  Twin  Cities  region.  In  partnership  with  the 
Fitchburg  Greenway  Committee,  the  City  of  Fitchburg,  and  the  states  Gateway  Cities 
Parks  program,  the  organization  has  helped  in  the  creation  of  Gateway  Park  on  the 
North  Nashua  River  in  Fitchburg,  and  is  partnering  with  the  North  County  Land  Trust 
to  protect  and  connect  other  pieces  of  open  space.  The  Trustees  also  recently  worked 
with  the  Greenway  Committee  and  the  City  to  protect  more  than  2,000  acres  of  water- 
shed lands  that  are  now  open  to  public  recreation. 

In  a  sense,  Doyle  is  a  testing  ground  for  programs  and  partnerships  that  could  fit 
well  in  other  cities  across  Massachusetts,  creating  a  network  of  opportunities  for  urban 
residents  from  Holyoke  to  Fall  River,  Lawrence  to  Springfield. 

Ultimately,  says  Rae,  this  complex  planning  process  is  aimed  at  one  simple,  underlying 
goal:  "We  want  to  bring  more  people  to  the  land,  and  bring  the  land  to  more  people." 

Katharine  Wroth  is  a  senior  editor  at  Grist.org. 

GETTING  THERE 

Want  to  see  the  evolving  Doyle  Center  &  Community  Park  for  yourself?  You 
can  visit  any  time  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  wandering  the  3.5  miles  of  trails,  or 
make  an  appointment  for  a  tour  of  the  green,  LEED-certified  Doyle  Center. 
Special  events  include  volunteer  workdays  and  conservation  conferences;  visit 
www.thetrustees.org/doylepark  for  details  or  call  978.840.4446. 


Double 
Your  Impact 

As  Trustees,  we  all  share  the 
responsibility  of  caring  for  the  places 
and  experiences  that  make  this 
the  place  we  want  to  call  home. 
Massachusetts  is  ours  to  love  and 
care  for,  and,  in  these  challenging 
times,  we  must  be  more  committed 
than  ever  to  defending  it. 

Your  support  is  critical.  And  this 
year,  thanks  to  an  incredible  renewed 
challenge  by  our  Board  of  Directors, 
your  new  or  increased  gift  can  once 
again  go  twice  as  far  towards  making 
a  difference  for  Massachusetts. 

■  If  you  were  not  able  to  make 
a  gift  last  year,  we  urge  you  to 
consider  a  gift  now.  Your  gift, 
large  or  small,  will  be  matched 
by  our  Board  dollar  for  dollar, 
doubling  its  impact. 

*  If  you  were  able  to  give  last  year, 
please  renew  your  support  and 
consider  adding  to  what  you  gave 
last  year.  Our  Board  will  match 
every  dollar  of  your  additional  gift. 

Every  gift  matters!  Thank 
you  for  making  a  difference. 


SEEING  DEEPLY 


SOMETIMES  THERE'S  NO  QUESTION  THAT  AN  OBJECT,  ONCE 
ACQUIRED,  SHOULD  BE  KEPT.  A  VALUABLE  PAINTING.  AN  IMPORTANT 
legal  document.  An  especially  significant  piece  of  jewelry. 

But  what  of  the  other  objects  that  come  to  fill  our  lives?  How 
do  we  decide  which  to  keep  and  which  to  part  with?  What  do  the 
choices  we  make  say  about  our  personalities  and  our  priorities, 
or  even  the  times  in  which  we  live  -  and  what  truths  might  our 
dearest  possessions  impart  to  future  generations? 

These  are  the  questions  that  echo  through  the  climate- 
controlled  air  at  The  Trustees'  Archives  and  Research  Center 
(ARC),  a  vast  building  tucked  away  on  a  hilly  back  road  in 
Sharon.  Since  inhabiting  the  former  whaling  museum  in  2008, 
The  Trustees  have  been  slowly  filling  its  15,000  square  feet  with 


all  manner  of  materials  from  their  properties  around  the  state: 
scrapbooks,  riding  boots,  furniture,  photographs,  fine  china,  even 
the  fine  print  of  conservation  restrictions.  Some  items  are  awaiting 
refurbishment  and  a  return  to  their  original  home,  while  others 
have  landed  here  for  good.  Far  more  than  a  storage  facility,  the 
ARC  is  becoming  a  place  for  regional  and  national  storytelling. 

Many  of  the  objects  inside  are  inarguably  significant.  Trustees 
founder  Charles  Eliot's  scrapbook  offers  a  fuller  understanding  of 
his  vision.  A  portrait  of  a  white  settler  in  the  1700s  surrounded 
by  Native  Americans  offers  a  warp-speed  course  in  early  American 
art,  history,  and  culture.  And  shelves  staggering  under  the  weight 
of  boxes  of  papers  and  books  from  the  Old  Manse  in  Concord 
nearly  transport  one  to  Emerson's  study  -  and  to  the  foundation- 
shattering  tenets  of  Transcendentalism  brewed  therein. 


Other  objects  seem  less  significant,  at  least  at  first  glance:  A 
copy  of  The  Joy  of  Cooking  with  curved  burn  marks  on  the  spine, 
the  result  of  a  close  encounter  with  an  electric  stove.  A  half-empty 
jar  of  pigment  used  to  paint  a  wall.  A  pile  of  bed  linens  looking 
as  if  they're  patiently  awaiting  laundry  day.  But  these,  too,  have 
their  value,  showing  us  how  generations  of  New  England  families 
have  lived. 

"Everything  tells  a  story,"  says  ARC  Manager  Mark  Wilson. 
"The  strength  of  this  collection  is  that  it  chronicles  the  entire  lives 
of  families,  and  of  those  they  touched.  We  have  real  treasures 
here;  whether  they're  fancy  or  simple,  they're  all  important." 


Here's  a  peek  at  just  a  few 
of  the  more  telling  items 
in  the  ARC  collection: 


photos,  L  to  R:  Equestrian  and 
collegiate  rowing  race  trophies 
from  the  Appleton  family. 
Paint  pigments  used  during 
the  Mission  House  restoration 
in  the  late  1 920s.  A  well-used 
edition  of  The  joy  of  Cooking 
from  the  Cedariver  Reservation. 
A  Gillette®  Company  razor 
and  blades  from  the  mid-20th 
century.  ©  Jonathan  seller 


TILL  DEATH  DO  US  PART. 
A  well-known  tradition  advises  newlyweds  to 
keep  a  piece  of  wedding  cake  and  eat  it  one  year 
later,  giving  them  good  luck  for  life.  In  this  case, 
however,  it's  the  cake  that's  had  good  luck.  A  single  slice  survives 
in  a  small  gilded  box  (right)  from  the  lush  golden-anniversary 
celebration  of  Joseph  and  Caroline  Choate  at  Naumkeag  in  1911. 
Wilson  says  the  rum-preserved  slice  is  in  pretty  good  shape, 
though  no  one  expects  to  do  a  taste  test  any  time  soon. 

PIPE  DREAMS.  Colonel  Francis  R.  Appleton,  Jr.,  loved 
Harvard,  horses,  and  a  good  puff  on  his  pipe.  Today  a  small 
collection  of  his  smoking  paraphernalia  sits  in  a  glass  case  at  the 
ARC,  the  soft  wooden  sheen  of  his  pipes  a  telltale  sign  of  years 
of  loving  care.  A  narrow  cloth  bag  bears  the  markof  Benson  and 
Hedges;  the  British  tobacco  company's  American  arm  spun 
off  in  1928,  when  Appleton  was  a  lawyer  in  New  York  City. 


m  TIME  HEALS  ALL  WOUNDS.  When  James 
Cormier  left  his  family's  Uxbridge  dairy  farm  to  The 
Trustees  a  few  years  ago,  the  organization  acquired  many 
of  the  personal  possessions  of  the  "frugal  and  careful"  hosiery 
entrepreneur  and  his  relations.  Among  them:  A  collection  of 
i96os-era  first-aid  items  and  grooming  products  including 
mercurochrome  and  linaments.  Though  relatively  modern, 
these  everyday  items  are  edging  into  obscurity,  and  it's  not 
hard  to  see  how  they  could  soon  be  viewed  as  important  clues 
to  life  in  another  era. 

Wilson  estimates  it  will  take  many  years  to  fill  the  entire  ARC, 
which  is  open  to  the  public  for  research  by  appointment.  But 
the  growing  collection  is  already  proving  a  truth  about  all  of  our 
lives:  That  each  of  us  is  as  unique  as  the  things  we  carry,  and  that 
those  things  can  define  us  -  and  the  times  in  which  we  lived  - 
long  after  we  are  gone. 

Katharine  Wroth  is  a  senior  editor  at  Grist.org. 
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WINTER  MYTHS  ABOUND:  COLD  WEATHER  EQUALS  FRIGID 
DISCOMFORT.  SNOWSHOEING  AND  CROSS-COUNTRY  SKIING 
are  difficult  to  learn.  Ski  resorts  are  the  only  way  to  enjoy  snowy 
fun.  Wrong,  wrong,  and  wrong.  Bust  those  myths  with  these 
simple  tips  and  you'll  soon  discover  that  winter  is  a  glorious 
time  to  experience  the  best  of  the  Massachusetts  outdoors. 

"The  woods  take  on  an  entirely  different  feel  in  winter,"  muses 
Jim  Caffrey,  superintendent  of  several  Trustees  properties  in 
western  Massachusetts,  including  winter  sports  mecca  Notchview. 
"Bugs  are  gone,  sightlines  are  greater,  wildlife  tracks  are  easier  to 
identify  in  the  snow,  plus  it's  much  less  crowded.  There's  really 
no  excuse  not  to  be  out.  It's  a  great  season,"  says  Caffrey,  who 
has  been  a  cross-country  skier  himself  for  40  years. 

There  are  no  cold  conditions,  only  cold  equipment. 

Worried  about  being  cold?  Fear  not:  Your  body  generates  ample 
heat.  The  key  is  to  prevent  it  from  escaping.  Understand  a  few  basic 
concepts  of  heat  loss,  and  you'll  revel  all  day  in  toasty  comfort. 
First,  warmth  must  remain  inside  your  clothing  to  keep  you  snug. 
Wear  form-fitting  long  underwear  and  insulating  layers  that  do 
not  create  large  air  pockets  between  them.  Add  a  windproof  jacket 
and  pants  to  stop  the  breeze  from  stripping  warmth.  Cinch  the 
waist.  Seal  the  cuffs.  Zip  the  collar  up  tight  and  wear  a  neck  gaiter. 
Eliminate  the  escape  hatches  for  your  precious  body  heat. 
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Second,  remember  that  damp  clothing  sucks  heat  like  a 
vacuum.  Drop  layers  and  let  the  heat  escape  before  you  begin 
to  sweat,  particularly  as  you  transition  to  more  vigorous  exercise. 
Snug  up  your  pant  cuffs  or  wear  gaiters  over  your  boots  to  keep 
snow  out  and  socks  dry.  Wear  waterproof  boots  or  apply  a 
water-resistant  treatment  to  your  footwear.  And  never,  ever  wear 
cotton;  opt  for  wool  or  synthetic  fabrics  instead.  "Cotton  is  not 
suitable  for  winter,"  Caffrey  explains.  "It  gets  wet  easily,  turns 
clammy,  and  you  lose  heat  in  a  downward  spiral  of  discomfort." 

Finally,  protect  your  extremities.  Freezing  fingers  and  wooden 
toes  are  serious  buzzkills.  Add  a  liner  glove  for  extra  warmth. 
Consider  mitts,  which  are  twice  as  warm  as  gloves.  Opt  for  thick 
winter  boots  and  socks  for  extra  insulation.  And  wear  a  hat! 
A  disproportionate  amount  of  heat  escapes  from  your  head. 

If  you  can  walk,  you  can  snowshoe.  If  you  can 
snowshoe,  you  can  learn  to  cross-country  ski. 

If  snow  is  more  than  ankle-deep,  you'll  need  to  don  snowshoes  or 
risk  the  frustration  of  sinking  with  each  step.  Modern  snowshoes 
-  available  for  rent  at  most  outdoor  retailers  -  make  this  a  snap, 
Caffrey  notes.  "Once  you  get  past  buckling  them  on,  the  technology 
is  basically  left  foot,  right  foot,  left  foot,  right  foot.  That's  all  there 
is  to  it."  While  balancing  on  uneven  snow  can  be  tricky,  a  pair  of 
trekking  poles  solves  this  dilemma. 


FIELD  NOTES 


Upgrade  to  a  pair  of  cross-country  skis  (also  easy  to  come  by 
at  retailers  and  ski  shops)  and  experience  the  joy  -  and  full-body, 
endorphine-juicing  exercise  -  of  gliding  silently  across  the 
landscape.  "Cross-country  skiing  is  amazing,"  enthuses  Mary  Ann 
Richardson,  volunteer  ski  patrol  director  at  Notchview  Reservation. 
"It's  beautiful,  it's  magical,  and  it  uses  every  muscle  in  your  body." 
Getting  started  is  much  easier  than  you  might  think,  and  can  open 
the  door  for  a  lifetime  of  adventure.  "You  can  learn  cross-country 
skiing  in  an  hour,"  Richardson 


says,  "but  it  will  take  the  rest 
of  your  life  to  master." 

It's  worth  the  effort  -  on 
snowshoes  or  skis,  you  can 
venture  further  into  a  snow- 
filled  wood  or  field,  all  the 
better  to  experience  the  peace, 
beauty,  and  exhilaration  of 
the  wintry  landscape. 


"Cross-country 
skiing  is  amazing. 
It's  beautiful,  it's 
magical,  and  it  uses 
every  muscle  in 
your  body" 


-  MARY  ANN  RICHARDSON 

VOLUNTEER  SKI  PATROL  DIRECTOR 
AT  NOTCHVIEW  RESERVATION 


Winter  adventure  is  right 
in  your  own  backyard. 

When  you're  ready  to  be  one 
with  the  snow,  there's  no  need 

to  travel  to  a  resort.  You  can  enjoy  winter  fun  anywhere  there  are 
trails  and  open  space  (see  page  13  for  Trustees  properties  that  are 
great  places  to  start). 

"We're  lucky  in  Massachusetts  to  have  an  abundance  of  Trustees 
properties,  state  parks,  and  other  public  lands,"  Caffrey  remarks. 
"Sure,  you  might  have  a  good  time  if  you  fight  traffic  and  drive  to 
some  resort  farther  north,  but  you'll  have  just  as  good  a  time  -  if 
not  better  -  by  staying  close  to  home." 

Matt  Heid  is  a  freelance  writer  and  experienced  snowshoer  and 
cross-country  skier.  He  is  the  author  of  AMC's  Best  Backpacking 
in  New  England. 


Notchvi^W,  Windsor 


nter  Camping  atTully  Lake 


you've  spent  a  litde  time  on  snowshoes,  and  you're  ready  for  something  more  "in  tents"?  Make 
acks  to  The  Trustees' Tully  Lake  Campground  in  Royalston,  where  the  annual  winter  camping 
weekend  is  the  perfect  introduction  to  all-night  adventure. This  year's  overnight  is  January  29. 
For  more  information,  see  page  1 6,  visit  www.thetrustees.org/tullylake.or  call  978.248.9455. 


Winter  Events 


DECEMBER  2010  -  MARCH  201  I 

For  details  on  all  of  our  events  and  volunteer  opportunities  -  and 
to  sign  up  for  our  monthly  email  -  visit  www.thetrustees.org. 


BERKSHIRES  | 


Bill  Koch  Youth  Ski  League 

Sundays  during  Winter  |  2  -  4pm 

NOTCHVIEW.  WINDSOR  413.684.0148 

Tweak  Your  Technique: 
Women's  Nordic  Ski  Clinics 

Dates  to  be  determined 

NOTCHVIEW.  WINDSOR  413  684.0148 
JEANNE  MANGAN  413.634.2123 
FREE. 

Notchview  Christmas  Tree  Sale 

Saturday,  December  I  I   |   I  2noon  -  3pm 

NOTCHVIEW.WINDSOR  413.684.0148 

Berkshire  Trails  Nordic  Race  Series 

CRITERION  FORMAT: 

Saturday,  December  18  |  9am  start 

BREAD  *N  JAM  CLASSIC: 

Thursday,  March  3  |  9am  start 

OTHER  DATES  TO  BE  ANNOUNCED 

NOTCHVIEW.WINDSOR  413.684.0148 
Trustees  Members:  $10.  Berkshire  Trails 
Members:  $10.  Dual  membership:  FREE. 
Nonmembers:  $20. 

Saturday  Snowshoe  Trek 

Third  Saturdays,  December  18,  January 
15,  February  19  |  I0am-I2noon 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  COBBLE.  SHEFFIELD 

Members:  Adult  $5,  Child  FREE. 
Nonmembers:  Adult  $10,  Child  $3. 

Solstice  Sunset  Celebration 

Saturday,  December  18  |  4  -  6pm 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  COBBLE.  SHEFFIELD 

413.229  8600 

FREE  with  admission. 


Winter  Trails  Day 

Saturday,  January  8  |  I0am-3pm 

NOTCHVIEW.  WINDSOR  413.684.0148 
1/2  price  trail  fees  for  all. 

Finding  the  Poems  of  Winter 

Saturday,  January  8  |  I0am-Ipm 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  COBBLE.  SHEFFIELD 

413.229.8600 

FREE  with  admission. 

Stockbridge  Mohicans  Past  & 
Present:  A  Study  of  Cultural  Survival 

Wednesday,  January  1 2  |  3  -  4:30pm 

(SNOW  DATE:  JANUARY  13) 

MISSION  HOUSE,  STOCKBRIDGE 
413.298.3239  x3012 
Talk  by  Lucianne  Lavin,  Ph.D.  FREE. 
Donations  welcome. 

Yoga  and  Cross-Country 
Skiing  Workshop 

Tuesdays,  January  26  &  February  16 
I  0am  -  I PM 

NOTCHVIEW.WINDSOR  4 13.532. 1 63 1  xl3 
Each  workshop:  Members:  $25. 
Nonmembers:  $35. 


Nature's  Hidden  Treasures: 
Speaker  Series 

Third  Thursdays,  January  20, 
February  19,  March  17  |  6  -  7pm 

BARTHOLOMEW  S  COBBLE.  SHEFFIELD 

FREE.  Donations  welcome. 

Winter  Wildlife  Day  at  Field  Farm: 
Guided  Trek 

Sunday,  January  23  |   I  -  3pm 

FIELD  FARM.  WILLIAMS  (OWN  41 
FREE.  Donations  welcome. 

Moonlight  Skis 

Monday,  January  17  &  Tuesday, 
February  16  |  7  -  9pm 

NOTCHVIEW.WINDSOR  413  684.0148 
Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  $10. 

A  Day  in  Mumbet's  Winter  World 

Wednesday,  February  23  |   I  0am -2pm 

(SNOW  DATE:  FEBRUARY  25) 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  COBBLE  &  ASHLEY  H 

D  -41 .5.229,8600 
Member  family:  $5.  Nonmember  family:  $10. 


Ski  &  Snowshoe  at  Notchview  in  Windsor! 


2010  -  201  I  WINTER  RATES 


Members* 

(Individual,  Family,  & 
Contributing  Levels) 

Nonmembers 


Scheduled  groups  of  10+ 


WEEKDAYS 


Full  Day:  Adult  $11 
Child  (6  -  12)  $3 
1/2  Day  (AFTER  2pm): 
Adult  $7:  Child  $2 


WEEKENDS 

Adult  $5;  Child  (6-12)  $1.50: 
or  purchase  Season  Ski  Pass  Sticker  at  Notchview 
for  $45  and  enjoy  unlimited  weekend  access 


Full  Day:  Adult  $11:  Child  (6-  12)  $3 
1/2  Day  (after  2pm):  Adult  $7.  Child  $2 


Call  413.684.0148  for  discounted  rates 


♦MEMBERS  AT  A  CONTRIBUTING  LEVEL  OR  ABOVE  SKI  FREE  EVERY  DAY. 


PIONEER  M 
VALLEY 

Saturday  Snowshoe  Trek 

Saturday,  December  II   |   I  Oam  -  I  2noon 

LAND  OF  PROVIDENCE.  HOLYOKE 
413.532.1631  xl3 

FREE.  Snowshoe  rentals  available:  Members:  $5. 
Nonmembers:  $10. 

Why  We  Need  Winter 

Friday,  January  22  |  I  Oam  workshop, 
1 1  :30am  winter  nature  walk 

BULLITT  RESERVATION, ASHFIELD  413.268.8219 
FREE. 

Saturday  Snowshoe  Trek 

Friday,  January  22  j  I0am-I2noon 

BULLITT  RESERVATION.ASHFIELD 
413.532.1631  x  1 3 

FREE.  Snowshoe  rentals  available:  Members:  $5. 
Nonmembers:  $10. 


Saturday  Snowshoe  Trek 

Friday,  January  29  |  I0am-I2noon 

FREE.  Snowshoes  rentals  available:  Members:  $5. 
Nonmembers:  $10. 

Frosty  Snowshoe,  Toasty  Yoga 

Saturdays,  January  30  &  February  20 
I2:30  -  3:30pm 

MT.  WARNER  AND  ANANDA  STUDIO,  HADLEY 
413.532.1631 

Each  class:  $20.  Snowshoe  rentals  available: 
Members:  $5.  Nonmembers:  $10. 

Saturday  Snowshoe  Trek 

Saturday,  February  5  |   I  0am  -  I2noon 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT  HOMESTEAD, 
CUMMINGTON  413.532.1631  xl3 
FREE.  Snowshoe  rentals  available:  Members  $5. 
Nonmembers  $10. 

Saturday  Snowshoe  Trek 

Saturday,  February  1 2  |   I  Oam  -  I  2noon 

LITTLE  TOM  MOUNTAIN,  HOLYOKE 
413.532.1631  xl3 

FREE.  Snowshoe  rentals  available:  Members:  $5. 
Nonmembers:  $10. 


CENTRAL 
REGION 


Winter  Campout  at  Tully 

Saturday,  January  29 

TULLY  LAKE  CAMPGROUND,  ROYALSTON 
978.248.9455 

Members:  $l5/person.  Nonmembers:  $20/person. 

Saturday  Snowshoe  Trek 

Saturday,  February  26  |  I0am-I2noon 

BROOKS  WOODLAND  PRESERVE.  PETERSHAM 
978.248.9455 

FREE.  Snowshoe  rentals  available:  Members:  $5. 
Nonmembers:  $  10. 

To  Build  a  Fire 

Friday,  March  1 9  |  5:30  -  8:30pm 

SWIFT  RIVER  RESERVATION,  PETERSHAM 
978.248.9455 

Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  Adult  $5, 
Child  (17  and  under)  FREE. 


GREATER 
BOSTON 

Including  Boston  Natural 
Areas  Network  (BNAN) 


1820s  Holiday  House  Tour 

Sunday,  December  12  |  I2noon,  Ipm,  3pm 

OLD  MANSE,  CONCORD  978.369  3909 
Members:  $8.  Nonmembers:  $12. 


Raise  the  Wreath 

Sunday,  December  1 2  |   I  -  4pm 

WEIR  RIVER  FARM,  HINGHAM  781.740.4796 
Members:  $3.  Nonmembers:  $5. 

Boxing  Day  Sale  with  British 
Goods  and  Foodstuffs 

Sunday  &  Monday,  December  26  &  27 
I2noon  -  5pm 

OLD  MANSE,  CONCORD  978.369.3909 

Hike  of  the  Month  Club 

Sundays,  December  26,  January  23, 
February  27  |   I  -  3pm 

LOCATIONS  VARY.  CHARLES  RIVER  VALLEY 

508.785.0339 

FREE. 

Ecosplorations:  Winter  Edition 

Five  Wednesdays,  January  5,  12,  19,  26, 
February  2  |  3:30  -  5pm 

WEIR  RIVER  FARM.  HINGHAM  781.740  4796 
For  series:  Members:  $48.  Nonmembers:  $60. 


Saturday  Snowshoe  Treks  in  Western  Massachusetts  |  ioam-  I2noon 

Join  a  Trustees  guide  in  exploring  our  special  places  across  central  and  western  Massachusetts.  Each 
Saturday  we  will  host  a  hike  at  a  different  site.  See  individual  listings  on  pages  1 7  &  1 8  or  call  for  details. 
No  snow  or  bad  conditions  may  cancel  a  trek.  Please  call  4 1 3.532. 1631  x  1 3  the  day  before  to  confirm. 


December  1  1 

Land  of  Providence,  Holyoke  (Easy) 

December  18 

Bartholomew's  Cobble,  Sheffield  (Easy/Moderate) 

January  8 

Notchview,  Windsor  -  as  part  of  Winter  Trails  Day  (Various  Ability  Levels) 

January  15 

Bartholomew's  Cobble,  Sheffield  (Easy/Moderate) 

January  22 

Bullitt  Reservation,  Ashfield  (Moderate) 

January  29 

Peaked  Mountain,  Monson  (Easy/Moderate) 

February  5 

Bryant  Homestead,  Cummington  (Easy/Moderate) 

February  12 

Little  Tom,  Holyoke  (Moderate/Challenging) 

February  19 

Bartholomew's  Cobble,  Sheffield  (Easy/Moderate) 

February  26 

Brooks  Woodland  Preserve,  Petersham  (Moderate) 

Snowflakes:  Winter  Family  Outings 

Four  Wednesdays,  January  5,  12,  19,  26 
10  -  I  I  AM 

WEIR  RIVER  FARM.  HINGHAM  781740.4796 
For  series:  Members:  $38.  Nonmembers:  $48. 

Snowshoe  Clinic 

Saturdays,  January  15  &  February  12 
Ipm 

FRANCIS  WILLIAM  BIRD  PARK.  EASTWALPOLE 

508.668.6136 

FREE. 

Moonlight  Stroll 

Sunday,  January  1 6  |  6  -  7:30pm 

ROCKY  WOODS.  MEDFIELD  508.78S.0339 
Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  $4. 
Please  pre-register. 

Cedariver  Winter  Festival 

Saturday,  February  5  |  9am  -  2pm 

CEDARIVER,  MILLIS  508.785.0339 
FREE.  Donations  welcome. 

Romance  at  the  Manse 

Saturday  &  Sunday,  February  1 2  &  1 3 
Ipm  &  3pm 

OLD  MANSE,  CONCORD  978.369.3909 
Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  $12. 

February  Vacation  Nature  Program 

(ages  6-9)  Tuesday  -  Thursday, 
February  22  -  24  |  9am  -  I  2noon 

WEIR  RIVER  FARM,  HINGHAM  781.740.7233 
Members:  $85.  Nonmembers:  $108. 

Cabin  Fever  Festival 

Saturday,  March  5  |   10am  -  2pm 

ROCKY  WOODS,  MEDFIELD  508  785.0339 
Members:  Adult  $2.  Nonmembers:  Adult  $6; 
Child  (12  and  under)  FREE. 

The  Irish  in  Concord 

Saturday  &  Sunday,  March  19  &  20 
Ipm  &  3pm 

OLD  MANSE,  CONCORD  978.369.3909 
Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  $12. 


NORTHEAST 
REGION 


Holiday  Choral  Concert 

Sunday,  December  12  |  3pm 

CASTLE  HILL  ON  THE  CRANE  ESTATE.  IPSWICH 
978.356.4351 

Members:  $20.  Nonmembers:  $25. 
Pre-registration  recommended  through 
www.craneestate.org  or  978.356.435  I . 

Appleton  Farms 

HAMILTON  &  IPSWICH  978.356.5728  x15 

The  Farm  Nisse 
of  Appleton  Farms 

Friday,  December  I  7  |  3:30  -  5pm 

FREE.  Member  event.  Friends  welcome. 

Owl  Moon 

Monday,  January  18  |  5:30  -  7pm 

Members:  $8.  Nonmembers:  $10. 
Recommended  for  ages  6  and  up. 

Meet  the  Cows 

Tuesdays,  February  1 5  &  March  1 5 
3  -  4:30pm 

Members:  $4.  Nonmembers:  $5. 
Recommended  for  ages  6  and  up. 

Maple  Sugaring  Workshop 

(for  adults)  Wednesdays,  February  16 
&  March  2    |  5:30  -  8:30pm 

Members:  $12.  Nonmembers:  $15. 

Winter  Explorers 

(ages  8-11)  Tuesday  -  Friday, 
February  22  -  25  |  9am  -  I2noon 

Members:  $100.  Nonmembers:  $130. 


When  you  volunteer  with  The  Trustees, 
you're  not  only  helping  us  care  for  special 
places  across  the  state,  you're  making  a 
difference  to  your  community  and  to  your 
neighbors.  So  get  out  and  get  involved. 


PIONEER  VALLEY 

Notchview  Winter  Volunteer 
Orientation  &  Trail  Day 

Thursday,  December  16  |  7pm 
Saturday,  December  1 8  |  10am 

NOTCHVIEW,  WINDSOR  413.684.0148 
FREE. 

NORTHEAST 

Cape  Ann  Conservation 
Crewhands 

(ages  14-16)  February  School  Vacation 
Week:  Saturday,  February  1 9  -  Sunday, 
February  27  |  I0am-Ipm 

RAVENSWOOD,  GLOUCESTER  978.28 1 .8400 

Cape  Ann  Conservation 
Education  Programs 

Variety  of  shifts  and  opportunities 

RAVENSWOOD,  GLOUCESTER  978.28 1 .8400 

SOUTHEAST 

Nest  Box  Building 

Saturday,  February  26  |   I  -  3pm 

WATUPPA  RESERVATION  HEADQUARTERS, 
FALL  RIVER  508.636.4693  xl3 
$  1 5  per  bird  box  taken  home. 

Bluebird  Monitor  Training 

Sunday,  March  6  |   I  -  3pm 

WESTPORTTOWN  FARM.WESTPORT 
508.636.4693  xl3 


Plan  Your  Summer  Getaway 

Escape  to  the  mountains  or  the  sea  with  a  stay  at  one  of  our  elegant  inns.  Get  active, 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  art  galleries  and  antique  stores,  or  simply  relax  and  enjoy  the  view. 

THE  INN  AT  CASTLE  HILL 

280  Argilla  Road,  Ipswich  ■  tel  978.412.2555  ■  www.theinnatcastlehill.com 

THE  GUEST  HOUSE  AT  FIELD  FARM 

554  Sloan  Road,  Williamstown  ■  tel  413.458.3135  ■  www.guesthouseatfieldfarm.org 

All  proceeds  from  your  stay  benefit  our  conservation  work  at  Field  Farm  and  the  Crane  Estate. 


Appleton  Farms 

HAMILTON  &  IPSWICH  978.356.5728X15 

Meet  the  Sugar  Maples 

Tuesday,  March  8  |  3  -  4:30pm 

Members:  $4.  Nonmembers:  $5. 


Mini  Moo's 

Tuesday,  March  22  |  3  -  4:30pm 

Members:  $8.  Nonmembers:  $10. 
(Fee  includes  adult  and  child). 

Meet  the  Chickens 

Monday,  March  29  |  3  -  4:30pm 

Members:  $4.  Nonmembers:  $5. 

The  ABC's  of  Farm  Education: 
Farmer  Project  Seasons  Workshop 

Thursday  &  Friday,  April  7  &  8 

$200  (includes  materials  &  meals).  Scholarships 
available.  Optional  accommodations  available. 


Cape  Ann 


CAPE  ANN  DISCOVERY  CENTER  AT 
RAVENSWOOD  PARK.  GLOUCESTER 
978.281.8400;  capeann@ttor.org 

Cape  Ann  Discovery  Center 
at  Ravenswood  Park 

48 1  WESTERN  AVENUE,  GLOUCESTER  978.28 1 .8400 
now  open  weekends:  Saturdays 
I  0am  -  3pm,  Sundays  I2noon  -  3pm, 
and  by  scheduled  times. 
A  variety  of  hands-on  activities,  a  Discovery 
Desk,  and  an  Investigation  Station  await! 
Borrow  a  Discovery  Detective  Pack  for  your 
outdoors  exploration  in  the  park.  Group 
programs  available  upon  request. 

Solstice  Stroll 

Saturday,  December  18  |  4  -  6pm 

RAVENSWOOD  PARK,  GLOUCESTER 
978.281.8400 

Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  Adult  $5; 
All  children  FREE.  Pre-registration  required. 

Beginning  Winter  Birding 

Sundays,  January  16,  February  20 
&  March  20  |  8  -  I  0am 

HALIBUT  POINT,  ROCKPORT  978.281.8400 
FREE  to  all. 


RCESTER  978.840.4446x1935 
PCI@TTOR.ORG 

WWW.MASSCONSERVATION.ORG 
Join  novice  and  lifelong  conservationists  for  a 
wide  array  of  workshops  on  the  legal,  financial, 
political,  and  social  realities  of  land  conservation. 
This  conference  can  sell  out,  so  be  sure  to 
register  early.  Co-hosted  by  The  Trustees  of 
Reservations  and  the  Massachusetts  Land  Trust 
Coalition.  Please  pre-register:  $42. 


Creature  Feature:  Owls, 
Bats,  &  Frogs,  Oh  My! 

Thursdays,  January  20,  February  17, 
March  17    |    7  -  8:30pm 

CAPE  ANN  DISCOVERY  CENTER  AT  RAVENSWOOD 
PARK.  GLOUCESTER  978.28 1 .8400 
Members:  Adult  $8.  Nonmembers:  Adult  $10; 
All  children  FREE.  Pre-registration  required 

X-C  Ski  Ravenswood's 
Carriage  Paths 

Saturday,  February  5  |  I  -  3pm 

RAVENSWOOD  PARK,  GLOUCESTER  978.281.8400 
Pre-registration  required.  Bring  your  own  skis. 
Members:  Adult  $5.  Nonmembers:  Adult  $10. 

Snowflake  Shapes  &  Science 

Wednesday,  February  23  |   I  -  3pm 

CAPE  ANN  DISCOVERY  CENTER  AT  RAVENSWOOD 
PARK,  GLOUCESTER  978.28 1 .8400 
Recommended  for  families.  Pre-registration 
required.  Members:  Adult  $5. 
Nonmembers:  Adult  $8;  All  children  FREE. 

Hermit's  Tales  on  the  Trails 

Tuesday,  February  22  and/or  Thursday, 
February  24    |   I  -  3pm 

RAVENSWOOD,  GLOUCESTER  978.28 1 .8400 
Recommended  for  families.  Pre-registration 
required.  Members:  Adult  $5.  Nonmember: 
Adult  $8;  All  children  FREE. 


Winter  Wonders 

Thursdays,  February  24  and/or  March  3 
1 1  am  -  I2NOON 

COOLIDGE  RESERVATION.  MANCHESTER 
978  281.8400 

Pre-registration  required.  Members:  Adult  $5. 
Nonmembers:  Adult  $8;  All  children  FREE. 

Ice  Age  Trail  Hike 

Saturday,  March  1 3  |   I  -  3pm 

RAVENSWOOD  PARK.  GLOUCESTER  978.281.8400 
Pre-registration  required.  Members:  FREE. 
Nonmembers:  $5. 

March  Meander 

Sunday,  March  20  |   I  -  3pm 

RAVENSWOOD  PARK.  GLOUCESTER  978.281  8400 
Pre-registration  required.  Members:  Adult  $5. 
Nonmembers:  Adult  $8. 


SOUTHEAST 
REGION  9 

Slocum's  River  Long  Walk 

Sunday,  February  6  |  i  -  4pm 

SLOCUM'S  RIVER  RESERVE.  DARTMOUTH 
508.636.4693  x  1 3:  KHEARD@TTOR.ORG 
FREE. 

Cedar  Swamp  Exploration 

Saturday,  January  8  |   I  0am  -  I  2noon 

COPICUT  WOODS.  FALL  RIVER 
508.636.4693  xl3:  KHEARD@TTOR.ORG 
FREE. 


Animal  Tracking 


Saturday,  January  24  |  9-  Mam 

MILLER  BROOK  CONSERVATION  AREA.  FALL  RIVER 

508.636.4693  x  1 3;  KHEARD@TTOR.ORG 

FREE. 

Salamander  Soiree 

Date  to  be  determined 

FREETOWN  FALL  RIVER  STATE  FOREST.  FREETOWN 

508.636.4693  x  1 3;  KHEARD@TTOR.ORG 

FREE. 


CAPE  COD  & 
THE  ISLANDS 


Coskata  Coatue  Wildlife  Refuge 

Check  online  for  special  winter  events: 
wvm.thetrustees.org/ccwr. 


Introduction  to  Snowshoeing 


Saturday,  January  9  |  9am  -  3pm 

APPLETON  FARMS.  IPSWICH  &  HAMILTON 
Participants  meet  at  Appleton  Farms. 

Saturdays,  January  29,  February  5,  26, 
March  5  I  9am  -  3pm 


Introduction  to  GPS  Navigation 


Saturday,  January  22  |  9am  -  3pm 

ROCKY  WOODS.  MEDFIELD 
Participants  meet  at  Rocky  Woods. 

Saturday,  February  1 9  |  9am  -  3pm 

WHITNEY  &  THAYER  WOODS,  HINGHAM 

Participants  meet  at  main  parking 
area  at  Whitney  &  Thayer  Woods. 


Digital  Field  Trip 


WORLD'S  END.  HINGHAM 
Participants  meet  at  REI  Hingham. 

Saturday,  February  26  |  9am  -  3pm 

APPLETON  FARMS.  IPSWICH  &  HAMILTON 

Participants  meet  at  Appleton  Farms. 

Saturday,  March  19  |  9am  -  3pm 

ROCKY  WOODS.  MEDFIELD 
Participants  meet  at  REI  Boston. 


Introduction  to  Cross-Country  Skiing 


Cross-Country  Skiing  Touring 


Saturday,  February  1 9  |  9am  -  3pm 

NOTCHVIEWWINDSOR 

Participants  meet  at  REI  Framingham. 

Saturday,  March  5    |  9am  -  3  pm 


NOTCHVIEWWINDSOR 


otchview. 


Family  Snowshoe 


ers:  $70. 


y,  February  19  |  9am  -  3pm 


Camping  Essentials 


Introduction  to  Map  and  Compass 


aturday 
9am  -  3pm 

rocky  woo 


Introduction  to  Geocaching 


Saturday,  March  26  | 

WEIR  RIVER  FARM,  HINGHAM 

Participants  meet  at  REI 


Saturday,  February  1 2  |  9am  -  3pm 

APPLETON  FARMS.  IPSWICH  &  HAMILTON 
Participants  meet  at  Appleton  Farms. 


i  us  to  learn  more  about: 

tain  biking,  GPS  navigation,  road  cycling 
tuck  climbing,  hiking  and  more. 


'Offer  valid  until  3/31/11.  Offer  valid  toward  payment  of  one  REI  Outdoor 
School  class  or  outing  that  taKes  place  prior  to  June  1,  2011.  Offer  not  valid 
on  prior  purchases.  Offer  only  redeemable  at  REi  stores  in  Massachusetts. 
Not  redeemable  online.  Offer  is  nontransferable  and  is  not  redeemable  for 
cash,  merchandise  or  gift  cards.  Limit  one  coupon  per  customer. 


Special  PLACES 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  RESERVATIONS 
572  Essex  Street 
Beverly,  MA  01915-1530 
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the  trustees 

of  reservations 


FIND  YOUR  PLACE 


Together  with  our  neighbors,  we  protect  the  distinct  character 
of  our  communities  and  inspire  a  commitment  to  special 
places.  Our  passion  is  to  share  with  everyone  the  irreplaceable 
natural  and  cultural  treasures  we  care  for. 


